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part of the National Assembly at Bordeaux to ratify the
stipulations should give the Neutral Powers occasion to
meddle with the peace-negotiations, and compel Germany
either to renounce the fruits of her victories, or engage in
new wars. One day, after the preliminaries were signed, he
said: " I feared that each successive postal delivery would
bring me some communication from one of the neutral
Powers, like that we received from Napoleon at Horsitz in
1866; if any one of them had belled the cat we should
have had them all about our ears." When Thiers declared
that he could not assume the responsibility of settling
matters unless he obtained Metz or Belfort, but must
return to Bordeaux, in order to elicit a decision from the
Assembly, Bismarck again consulted the military authorities,
who attached less importance to Belfort than to Metz, upon
the cession of which latter they insisted. He therefore
forewent Belfort, and the bargain was struck. He had
originally demanded eight milliards as a war-indemnity,
whilst Thiers would only concede two j five was the amount
eventually fixed upon, England's mediation (invoked by
France) having proved ineffectual. The Chancellor re-
mained invisible to Odo Russell (who had been instructed
by his Government to plead on behalf of France) until
Thiers had agreed to the German demands.

Peace was to be definitively concluded at Brussels in
accordance with the principles laid down in the preliminaries;
but the matter dragged so vexatiously that the Chancellor
had serious grounds for doubting the Frenchmen's good
faith. They were lax in fulfilling their actual obligations,
and obviously disposed to wilfully misinterpret stipulations
already in force. Even as late as the end of April the French
Government was behindhand with the main amount of the
sums due for the maintenance of the German. Corps of